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The  Annua]  Meeting  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio, 
was  held  on  Saturday  the  22nd.  of  December  1632,  at  the  Court  House  in  Co- 
lumbus. 

The  Society  having  been  called  to  order,  the  President,  in  compliance  with 
a  previous  request  of  the  Curators,  delivered  an  Introductory  Discourse,  al- 
ter whi  h,  on  motion  of  J.  C.  Wright,  the  S  ciety  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Benjamin  Tappan,  was  elected 
Pendent;  E.Lane,  1st.  Vice-President;  J.  C.  Wright,  2d.  Vice-President; 
t   iv1  Kel^'  Corresponding  Secretary,  P.  B.  Wilcox,  Recording  Secretary; 

WA^amPbel,»  Treasurer;  Jame*  Hoge,  A.  Nye,  Chas.  B.  Goddard,  Jo- 
seph  K.  Swan  and  Joseph  Sullivant,  Curator*. 

On  mo^on  of  J.  W.  Campbell,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Presidentbe  reques- 
ted to  turrii^h  a  copy  of  the  Address  by  him  delivered  this  evening,  for  pub- 
lication. J  °-      ' 

A  copy  from  the  minutes. 

P.  B.  WILCOX,  Rec.  Stc. 
January  1.  If"" 
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Gentlemen: 

Of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Having  been  invited  by  the  board  of  Curatora/underthereg^ 
lation  of  the  ninth  section,  of  the  second  article  of  our  by-Ws° 
to  discourse  before  the  society,  at  this,  its  annual  meeting,  upon 
some  subject,  "connected  with  the  designs  and  objects  of  this 
institution;"  it  seems  to  me,  that  before  any  particular  subject 
can  with  propriety  be  selected  for  discussion,  it  is  necessary  to 
enquire,  what  are  those  designs  and  objects?  Our  charter  and 
by-laws  are  nearly  silent  as  to  this;  and  except  m  the  title  to 
the  act  of  incorporation,  we  have  no  indication  oi  ^hat  was 
the  design,  or  what  were  the  special  objects  of  incorfx)rating 
this  society.  This  enquiry  may  ie  useful  (if  the  views  taken 
should  meet  your  approb»'«'°n)  as  a  guide  to  our  future 
labours. 

The  unexampled  celerity  with  which  our  people  had 
changed  this  S'<*te,  from  an  uncultivated  wilderness,  the 
favorite  ab^e  of  the  wild  hunter,  untamed  and  as  yet  un- 
tamable,- to  cultivated  fields,  rich  with  all  the  gifts  of  Ceres 
and  Pomona;  to  villages,  to  towns,  and  to  the  thronged 
and  populous  City,  possessed  by  an  industrious,  intelligent  and 
thriving  population;  a  population  too,  aggregating  and  in- 
creasing beyond  all  formor  experience  even  in  America; 
had  created  the  wish  that  at  least  the  materials,  for  an  authen- 
tic history  of  so  great  a  change  might  be  collected  and  pre- 
served, if  not  written  and  published,  before  those  who  had 
been  actors  in  this  splendid  drama  of  life  should  have  passed 
from  the  stage.  That  this  might  be  effected  by  united  effort, 
application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  some  years  ago,  for  an 
act  of  incorporation,  and  in  consequence  of  such  application, 
(it  is  understood  that)  the  act  incorporating  the  Historical 
Society  of  Ohio,  was  passed;  this  act  of  incorporation  remained 
however  neglected  an  1  unfruitful,  the  proposed  scietyitis 
believed  never  met  and  consequently  was  never  organized. 
In  the  mean-time  the  opinion  was  formed,  that  something  more 
should  be  aimed  at  in  the  organization  of  a  State  Socieiy,  than 
collecting  materials  for  a  civil  history  of  the  State;  its  Natural 
History  it  was  thought  was  as  important,  as  useful,  and  as  ne- 
cessary to  be  developed,  and  explained;  hence  was  passed  "an 
act  incorporating  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  society  of 


Ohio,"  under  the  authority  of  wh'ch  we  are  now  assembled. 

History  and  Philosophy  embrace  in  their  ample  folds,  most 
subjects  of  human  knowledge-,  but  we  may  not  suppose,  that 
a  numerous  Society,  can  compose  the  h:story  of  any  country; 
they  ca«  no  more  do  this,  thai  they  can  compose  an  Iilia  |,  but 
they  rcay  collect  the  materials  of  liis'ory,  a  copious  store,  from 
whic"!  some  future  Tacitus  or  Gibbon,  may  weave  the  strong 
and  elegant  web  of  historic  narrative.  JN«  ither  ran  such  a  so- 
ciety compose  lull  and  comp'ete  treaties,  upon  subjects  of 
natural  history;  but  they  may  do  more  th  n  can  be  done  by 
insulated  individuals,  in  collecting  materials,  and  in  storing  up 
facts.  We  have  examples  in  our  own  country,  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Science,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  New-York  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History,  have  shown  that  much  may  be  done  by 
such  societies  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science;  if  then 
it  is  asked  wh  it  are  the  otitis  and  designs  of  tb>  institution?  it 
may  be  answered  by  stating,  ndiat  can  he  accomplished  by  us, 
or  to  what  objects  we  may  most  beuQfc:a'Iy  direct  our  attention. 

Numerous  monuments  exist  within  .\  e  limits  of  this  State, 
erected  by  men  at  some  remote  period  ol  time;  but  by  what 
men.  at  what  distant  time, and  for  what  purpose,  are  interesting 
questions  to  us,  who  succ  jed  at  certainly  a  long  ir.«eival,  that 
people  by  whom  they  were  erected;  thc^e  questions  remain  to 
be  answered.  If  the  members  O'  this  society,  wl.o  reside  near 
these  monuments,  will  prccuie  and  present  to  the  society  accu- 
rate diagrams,  with  minute  and  exact  descriptions  of  them; 
much  light  will  doubt'ess  be  thrown  on  this  obscure  subject;  it 
may  then  probahly  he  ascertained  by  comparison,  wi  h  the 
erections  of  other  tribes,  or  nations,  which  aie  known  to  exist 
on  this  and  on  the  eastern  continent,  whether  their  builders 
were  of  the  race  of  red  men  known  to  us,  or  whether  they 
were  an  earlier  people,  who  with  their  contemporary  the  mam- 
month;  have  by  some  unknown  cause  become  extinct.  In  the 
mean  time  I  may  remirk  that  the  tumuli  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  seem  to  be  like  those  found  in  many  parts  of  the  old 
continent,  which  are  now  known  to  be  plates  of  sepulture, 
formerly  used  by  many  tribes  of  men.  The  embankments,  or 
fortifications  as  they  have  been  called,  are  of  various  forms,  all 
different  from  the  tumuli,  and  evidently  intended  to  subserve 
diff*  rent  purposes;  they  all  inclose  areas  sufficient  to  have  b'  en 
inhabited  by  some  hundreds  of!  i"  ople;  we  cannot  as  yet  answer 
the  enquiry  for  what  purpose  were  they  created?  may  they  not 
have  been  built  for  walls  to  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  inhabit- 
ants? as  defences  not  against  the  hostile  attacks  of  other  men,  but 


against  the  inroads  of  the  Buffalo?  to   prevent  herds  of  that 
animal    from    trampling  down   whole  settlements   with  their 
houses  and  inhabitants  in  their  infuriate  career?  possibly  they 
were  raised  to  guard  against  a  much  more  formidable  animal; 
the   mammoth,  which  formerly   ranged  over  our  plains,  and 
browsed  in  our  forests,  and  which  might  ha\e  been  a  much  more 
dangerous  neighbour  than  the  Buffalo;  this  enquiry  is  suggested 
by  the  tact  that  some  of  the   western  tribes  of  Indians  at  this 
time  en  Jose  their  villages  with  embankments  of  earth,  similar 
to  those  found  on  the  Scioto  bottoms,  and  in  many  other  places: 
and  by  another iact  that  these  embankments  have  rot  been  seen 
further   north    than  the  Buffalo    is    known  to  have   ranged. 
Drawings  and  descriptions  exist  of  many  of  these  remains,  but 
with  what  accuracy  made  is  not  well  known,  it  is  important 
that  the  fidelity  of  such  descriptions  as  are  accessible,  should 
be  verified  by  men   of  character  and  reputation,    that  it  should 
be  known  what  reliance  may  be  safely  placed  on  them,  or  that 
they  should  be  entirely  superceded,  by  full  and  perfectly  authen- 
tic descriptions;  for  without  such  descriptions  we  can  have  no 
certain  guides  to   our  judgments;  with  them,  this  antiquarian 
research  may  furnish  matter,  for  the  fir-t  chapter  of  the  History 
of  Ohio;  not  traditional  and  fabulous,  but  deduced  from  authen- 
tic facts,  and  strict  analogies. 

A  full  history  of  the  people  who  have  immediately  preceded 
us  in  the  occupancy  of  the  soil  of  Ohio,  (some  of  whom  yet 
remain  among  us,)  is  of  more  interest.  The  men  who  had 
<exclusive  possession  of  the  country  when  this  continent  was 
discovered,  seem  to  have  been  a  pure  and  unmixed  race;  dif- 
fering from  any  of  the  races  who  inhabit  the  old  continent,  in 
many  important  particulars;  but  in  no  one  more  strikingly,, 
than  in  their  constant  resistance  to  all  the  means  used,  for  re- 
ducing them  from  their  wild  and  erratic  *tate,  to  that  of  civil- 
ized communities  They  have  been  constantly  receding  from  the 
presence  of  the  white?;  and  melting  away  from  existence  as  a 
people.  That  th^y  have  been  si.bdued  by  our  arms,  that  they 
have  ceased  to  occupy  the  station  of  independent  communities, 
and  are  compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  their  conquerors; 
does  not  exonerate  us  from  the  obligations  of  humanity,  to 
promote  their  happiness  in  every  way  in  which  it  can  be  done, 
consistent  with  oik  own  well  being.  As  every  thi^g  which  has 
been  done  i  i  this  Mew,  has  failed,  philanthropy  as  we'l  as  a  lib- 
eral desire  for  knowledge,  will  impel  us  to  enquire,  what  ha? 
been  the  cause  of  such  total  failme,  in  so  benevolent  a  purpose? 
To  answer  this  satisfactorily,  let  the  members  of  the  society 


who  may  be  favorably  situated  for  the  purpose,  explore  (heir 
history  as  it  exists  in  our  libraries  and  as  it  exists  in  their  tradi- 
tions; they  may  thus  be  enabled  to  inform  us,  what  nations 
inhabited  our  territory  when  it  was  first  discovered  by  white 
men;  and  at  subsequent  periods,  until  the  present  time;  how 
the  various  tribes  were  located;  what  were  their  numbers,  their 
wars,  and  their  migrations;  and  what  efforts  were  made,  and 
by  whom,  to  civilize  or  to  christianize  them.  It  may  be  difficult, 
perhaps  impracticable  to  discover  all  which  it  is  interesting  to 
know  concerning  these  people.  A  people  nearly  as  wild  as  the 
animals  of  their  forests,  unacquainted  with  any  arts  but  those  of 
the  first  necessity;  without  the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron;  leave 
but  a  faint  trace  behind  them.  Their  houses,  their  pictorial  lan- 
guage even  their  receptacles  for  the  dead,  go  no  further  than 
present  necessity  impels;  nothing  of  their  habitations,  or  lan- 
guage, is  calculated  for  permanence;  and  notwithstanding  (he 
examples  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  seem  to  prove  that  the  race  of 
red  men  is  not  irreclaimably  wild  and  savage;  it  may  well  bo 
doubted,  whether  the  generality  of  the  North  American  tribes 
have  any  abiding  home.  The  I  )elawares  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  sample  of  such  migrations,  they  are  an  example  also,  of  how 
completely  a  numerous  people  have  been  destroyed,  by  aban- 
doning themselves  to  the  guidance  of  ignorant  fanaticism.  It 
is  now  about  an  hundred  years,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  then  living  upon  the  borders  of  the 
river  Delaware  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  were  induced 
to  put  themselves  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  the  united 
brethren  from  Moravia;  about  twenty  years  afterwards,  this 
portion  of  the  tribe  with  their  leaders  removed  to  the  Cuyahoga 
and  Tuscarawas  rivers;  and  finally  settled  down  upon  the  lat- 
ter; at  which  time  they  numbered  more  than  three  thousand 
warriors;  since  that  time,  thev  have  gradua'Iy  wasted  away; 
until  but  a  few  of  them  remain,  who  are  located  near  the 
Thames  in  U.  Canada.  By  ascertaining,  all  which  can  be  known 
of  the  history,  laws,  usages.  ma:<neis,  and  habits  of  these  people; 
the  philosophic  enquirer  will  be  furnished  with  materials,  on  a 
knowledge  of  which  m  iy  be  constructed  a  more  rational  and 
better  system  of  treatment,  if  it  is  not  a  law  of  r.a'ure  fixed 
and  immutable  that  the  red  man  must  reiire  from  the  presence 
of  the  white,  and  become  in  time  extinct,  whatever  his  treat- 
ment of  him  may  be.  The  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  of  the  same 
race,  had  made  great  advances  in  civilization  at  the  time  they 
were  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  why  have  they  receded?  and 
why  have  none  of  the  other  tribes  of  America  advanced?  anr 


questions  which  can  only  be  answered  in  the  same  way,  by  ac» 
quiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character.  If  the 
Indian  tribes  are  reclaimable,  if  they  are  susceptible  of  attain- 
ing the  habits  of  civilized  communities,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves 
to  change  most  radically  our  conduct  towards  them;  to  change 
from  a  course  eminently  destructive,  to  one  benevolent  and 
conservative.  That  our  government  have  awoke  to  this  duty  ot 
justice  and  humanity  towards  them  we  may  reasonably  hope, 
and  also  that  the  advantages  of  civilization  may  reach  them, 
and  their  race  be  saved  from  utter  extinction. 

But  a  still  more  interesting  and  attractive  subject  for  the  his- 
toric labaurs  of  this  society,  is  the  settlement  and  improvement 
of  this  State  by  its  preseut  possessors.  We  may  have,  from  living 
witnesses  of,  and  participators  in  the  toils  and  privations  of  the 
first  settlement,  ample  details  of  their  operations;  we  may  es- 
pecially anticipate  from  our  society  memoirs  of  the  formation  of 
the  Ohio  company,  and  the  settlements  made  by  it;  of  the  pur- 
chase and  settlement  made  by  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  his  as- 
sociates; of  the  operations  and  settlements  made  by  the  Connec- 
ticut land  companies,  and  of  the  first  settlement  of  each  county 
ii  the  Stale;  sore-  ent  is  all  this,  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
obtain,  a^  arrange  every  important  fact  concerning  them.  The 
commencement  of  each  village,  of  each  farm  indeed,  may  be 
ascertained  and  preserved;  and  their  progressive  advance 
marked,  from  the  first  rude  hut  or  log  cabin  to  their  present 
improved  condition.  The  Territorial  government,  that  anomaly 
in  the  politics  of  a  free  country,  will  demand  and  should  receive 
a  large  share  of  attention;  the  Northwestern  Territory,  including 
thewhole  country  between  the  Ohio,  the  Lake,  and  the  Missisip- 
pi,  containing  but  few  people,  and  these  remote  from  each  oth- 
er, by  situatiou,  as  well  as  habits,  and  language,  perhaps  requir- 
ed a  government  somewhat  different  from  one  which  would 
have  suited  a  more  homogeneous  society;  without  giving  an 
opinion  therefore  upon  the  question,  whether  the  government 
of  the  Territory,  was  best  adapted  in  its  forms,  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  people;  it  is  interesting  to  enquire,  in  what 
manner  the  government  was  administered,  and  how  far  the 
character,  cenduct  and  manners,  of  the  Governor  and  the  oth- 
er functionaries  of  the  Territory,  accelerated  or  retarded,  the 
formation  of  a  State  Government.  The  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances attending  that  event  are  worthy  a  detailed 
place  in  history,  the  efforts  to  call  a  convention,  the  sue- 
cess  of  those  efforts  notwithstanding  the  labors  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  all  the  officers  of  his  appointment  to  prevent  it.  the 


sitting  of  (he  convention  its  debates, and  the  constitution  formed 
by  it.  And  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  expect  some  explanation 
of  a  singular  fact  in  this  stage  af  our  history;  the  constitution 
of  Ohio  was  never  submit t<  d  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  people; 
it  rests  only  on  the  authoiity  of  the  convention,  whose  power 
to  ordain  ^»nd  establish  a  new  government,  might  well  be  ques- 
tioned, if  usage  and  acquiescence,  liad  not  given  to  it  a  sanction, 
equal  in  validity,  to  a  formal  acceptance  I  y  the  people.  The 
organization  of  the  sta:e  government,  the  change  of  laws, 
consequent  upon  such  organization,  will  cJnirh  attention; 
and  particularly  the  law  authorising  aliens  to  hold  land 
in  this  State,  for  the  influence  it  h  »d  upon  our  prosperity, 
by  inviting  the  imigration  of  numerous  foreigners  of  char* 
acter  and  property.  We  may  also  hope  to  see  not  merely  the 
History  ot  our  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  population  and 
wealth  recorded,  but  to  see  it  done,  in  the  philosophic  spirit 
such  an  history  demands;  giving  to  future  times  the  causes  of 
an  effect  so  extraordinary.  Such  a  record  will  exhibit  proof 
that  (if  any)  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was 
not  settled  by  mendicant  indolence,  imbecility,  nnd  ignorance; 
as  some  eastern  elemosinary  projectors  wnu'dseem  to  intimate; 
but  by  men  of  very  different  characters  and  habits.  The  history 
of  peaceful  occupations,  of  prosperous  enierprise,  and  of  all 
conquering  industry;  is  not  an  history  of  gr<  at  events,  or  exci 
ting  incidents;  but  this  state  of  things  was  broken  in  upon  by 
the  din  of  arms,  and  our  history  will  have  to  record  the  partici- 
pation of  Ohio,  in  the  war  of  1812;  a  war  that  found  us  with- 
out arms,  without  discipline,  and  destitute  of  military  science; 
and  according  to  all  ordinary  principles  of  calculation,  a  people 
to  be  overrun,  and  conquered  with  ease;  yet  Ohio  the  most 
exposed  as  a  frontier  state,  performed  her  part  with  promptitude 
and  effect;  her  contributions  were  as  great  in  men,  and  money, 
as  those  of  ary  state  of  equal  population  and  wealth;  and  the 
unostentatious  gallantry  of  her  troops  though  not  always  recor- 
ded in  the  journals  of  the  day,  should  be  distinctly  remembered. 
But  the  effect  of  this  war,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  its 
enormous  waste  of  life,  and  property,  claim  a  more  thorough 
investigation,  and  exposure  than  the  feats  of  individual  prowess; 
because  it  is  in  such  effecls,  that  the  real  nature  of  all  wars  are 
most  plainly  seen,  and  may  be  most  fairly  apprecia'ed. 

More  glorious  than  feats  ol  arms,  is  that  great  achievement, 
connecting  Lake  Rrie  with  the  Ohio  river;  aid  it  will 
probably  be  hereafter  considered  as  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  portion  of  our  history-     The  materials  for  that  hist&v 
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ry  are  now  fully  within  our  reach;  whether  those  material*  shall 
be  collected  and  published  by  the  society,  or  whether  the  Stats- 
will  consider  it  more  honorable,  to  cause  them  to  be  published 
in  an  elegant  form,  to  remain  for  the  information,  as  the  works 
themselves  will  remain  for  the  use  of  future  generations  is 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  our  Legislators.  It  may  here 
with  propriety  be  suggested  that  the  first  known  suggestion  of 
the  project  of  a  canal  communication  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Ohio  river,  is  Washington's;  and  the  first  examination  as  to  its 
practicability,  seems  to  have  been  made  at  his  instance,  and 
probably  at  his  expence. 

Antiquarian  investigations,  traditionary  and  authentic  history 
of  the  Indians;  and  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this 
State,  though  interesting  and  important;  are  yet  in  my  estima- 
tion of  minor  interest,  and  of  secondary  importance,  to  a  tho- 
rough investigation  of  its  natural  history;  for  the  former,  mate- 
rials exist,  that  require  the  labor  of  the  collector  and  compiler; 
for  the  latter  also  abundant  materials  exist,  (except  in  one  de- 
partment, Zoology)  to  excite  the  industry,  and  to  reward  the 
labour  of  the  scientific  student.  That  we  inhabit  a  State  with 
a  soil  of  more  general  fertility,  than  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
any  other,  may  be  admitted  or  assumed;  but  if  a  stranger  were 
to  enquire  of  the  nature,  or  of  the  natural  products  of  that 
soil;  of  the  trees  and  plants  on  its  surface,  or  the  mineral  riches 
it  incloses,  he  could  not  be  referred  to  any  complete  description 
of  them.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  all  the  trees  and 
plants  of  this  continent,  differ  specifically  from  those  of  the  old; 
as  do  all  the  land  animals,  except  a  few  that  inhabit  the  polar 
circle,  and  who  may  pass  Behrings  strait  upon  the  ice.  The 
lover  of  Natural  History  will  see  by  this,  that  he  must  depend 
upon  his  own  observations,  and  the  facts  collected  in  his  own 
country,  and  not  on  foreign  lacts,  or  analogies,  for  a  knowledge 
of  American  products.  If  the  geography  of  this  continent  is 
yet  imperfectly  understood  is  not  much  less  known  of  its  Zo- 
ology and  still  less  of  its  Botany? 

Most  of  our  forest  trees  have  indeed  been  described  &  elegantly 
drawn  and  colored  by  Michaux,  though  he  did  not  penetrate 
the  interior  of  the  State,  but  found  them  on  our  southern  bor- 
der, or  in  the  neighboring  States  which  he  traversed.  May  we 
not  expect  from  the  labours  of  some  of  our  associates,  that  his 
Sylva  rich  as  it  is  in  variety  and  beauty,  may  be  filled  up  and 
completed?  to  the  lovers  of  Botany  our  woods  and  prairies 
invite  as  to  an  unexplored  field  where  new  genera  and  species 
of  plants,  will  be  found  to  reward  with  new  beauties  their  taste- 
ful labours,    The  uses  economical  and  medicinal  of  our  forest 
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trees  and  plants  should  be  investigated,  and  explained,  thattho 
useful  and  ornamental  may  be  preserved,  and  propagated,  and 
the  useless  or  pernicious  be  extirpated,  or  permitted  to  disap- 
pear in  the  progress  of  clearing  and  cultivation.  If  on  such 
investigation  it  should  be  found  (as  is  supposed)  that  nearly  or 
quite  one  half  our  forest  trees  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  useless 
for  any  other  purpose  than  fuel,  and  of  inferior  value  for  that; 
then  much  of  the  ground  which  would  otherwise  be  reserved  for 
the  growth  of  forest  trees  may  be  appropriated  to  other  uses. 
The  Geology  of  Ohio  remains  also  an  unexplored  field.  This 
State  is  mentioned  indeed,  in  many  publications,  in  common  with 
the  other  sections  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  a  secon- 
dary region;  and  its  general  features  are  indicated  by  such  clas- 
sification; but  no  scientific  description  of  the  Geological  struc- 
ture of  any  part  of  the  State,  is  known  to  exist;  to  give  such 
description,  the  portion  of  country  to  be  described  must  be 
carefully  examined,  and  its  various  soils,  and  rock  formations, 
noted  with  reference  to  the  survey  of  the  country  into  sectional 
divisions.  The  kindred  sciences  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  aro 
of  so  recent  cultivation,  and  are  even  yet  so  little  known  that 
I  am  tempted  to  a  slight  digression  upon  their  utility  and  impor- 
tance. The  composition  of  soils  (except  the  alluvial)  may  in 
general  be  inferred  from  the  rock  formations  on  which  such 
soils  are  superimposed;  without  any  knowledge  of  these  scien- 
ces, men  now  judge  from  the  trees  and  plants  growing,  of 
what  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing;  this  method  is  correct 
and  sufficient  to  a  certain  extent;  it  indicates  the  present  pow- 
er of  production,  but  it  gives  no  surety  of  durable  power;  this 
can  only  be  judged  of  by  knowing  of  what  materials,  and  in 
what  proportion,  the  soil  in  question  is  composed.  So  if  a  per- 
son would  build  an  house,  it  is  important  to  his  interests,  that 
he  should  know  the  durability  of  the  materials  be  uses.  If  the 
building  is  of  stone,  he  should  know  how  great  is  its  capacity 
of  resisting  the  effect  of  alternate  heat,  and  rain,  and  winter 
frosts;  without  such  knowledge,  a  man  may  find  himself  afier 
much  expence,  in  a  dwelling  house,  the  walls  of  which  seem  to 
invite  and  filtrate  an  inconvenient  quantity  of  moisture;  while 
its  exposed  surface  is  falling  to  decay.  In  the  construction  of 
roads  also  a  knowledge  of  Mineralogy  is  important,  because  a 
surface  of  great  hardness  and  durability  is  needed,  and  science 
only  can  direct  to  the  proper  material;  the  want  of  this  knowl- 
edge in  road  making  and  its  consequences,  will  be  strikingly  il- 
lustrated to  all  who  have  seen  the  National  Road  from  Union- 
town  to  Zanesville;  from  the  former  place  to  the  Ohio  river,  it 
was  for  the  most  part  made  of  clay  slate,  a  stone  which  a  short 
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period  of  alternate   rain  and  sunshine,  freezing  and  thawing, 
would  reduce  to  clay,  without  the  the  accellerating  crushing 
force  of  heavy  waggons,   constantly  applied.     Of  course  the 
road  was  soon  out  of  repair,  and  large  appropriations  of  money, 
have  to  be  made  almost  yearly, to  make  it  passible.     From  the 
Ohio  west  the  surface  of  the  road  has  been  made  of  a  meagre 
limestone,  scarcely  more  durable  than  clay  slate,  so  that  it  is 
already  worn  through  in  many   places,  and  requires   constant 
and  expensive  repairs;  it  may  be  supposed  therefore  that  if  skill 
and  science  had  been  used  in  selecting  materials,  most  of  the 
expense  of  repairs  would  have  been  saved.  May  we  not  hope 
then,  that  the  science  of  Geology  will  be  more  extensively  cul- 
tivated; and  may  we  not  expect  from  this  society  much  valua- 
ble information,  even  in  this  so  much  neglected  department. — 
We  want  Geological  maps,  and  descriptive  memoirs  of  every 
county  in  the  State;  from  which  may  be  learned,  the  quality  of 
soil  in  each,  what  are   the  principal  rock  formations,  whether 
limestone,  sand-stone  or  slate,  the  qualities  of  our  limestones, 
whether  any  of  them  admit  of  a  fine  polish,  &  can  such  be  obtain- 
ed in  suitable  forms,  to  work  for  marble.  Where,  &  of  what  quali- 
ties are  the  sand  stones?  of  the  clay  slate,  where  are  found  the 
most  suitable  for  hones?  are  any  found  proper  for  roofing-  slate? 
what  allum  slates,  and  how  rich  in  allum?     We  want  also  an 
accurate  description  of  our  coal  region,  its  situation  and  extent 
in  each   county,  where  found;  the  number  and   thickness  of 
the  beds  or  strata,  and  the  different  species,  or  varieties.     It 
is  known  that  a  large  portion  of  the  state  abounds  in  coal  of  a 
very  good  quality;  the  extent  therefore  of  our  coal  fields,  their 
quality,  and  their  contiguity   to  the  canals,  or   other  navigable 
water.-,  are  matters  of  general  interest.     It  is  also  known  that 
we  have  a  singular  silicious  formation  running  through  several 
counties,  from  which  a  quartz  rock  is  abundantly  quarried,  and 
made  into  mill  stones,  not  inferior  to  the  French   buhrs.     The 
same  formation  affords  oil  stones,  which  have  been  judged  equal 
to  the  Turkey  oil  stone.     Iron  ores,  from  which  castings  are 
extensively  made,  and  good  bar  iron  is  manufactured,  are  abun- 
dant in  many  parts  of  the  State.     We  want  particular  descrip- 
tions of  the  localities  of  all  these  ores,  as  well  as  of  their  qual- 
ities.    Specimens  of  Galena  have  been  found,  but  not  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  even  to  speak  of  it  as  one  of  our  minerals.     The 
Gypsum  formation,  near  Sandusky  Bay,  is  an  interesting  fea- 
ture in  the  Geology  of  the  State;  a  full  dercription  of  which 
maybe  expected,  and  which  will  be  the  more  important,  as  it 
is  the  only  locality  in  the  State  in  which  this  valuable  mineral  has 
been  found  in  olace.     Beautiful  crystals  of  rj*m«?i~*  H»««  ***** 
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found  in  various  places,  and  as  these  aro  deemed  indications  of 
the  presence  of  mineral  salt,  they  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  latter  mineral.     If  other  minerals  exist  in  place,  it  is  hoped 
that  we  shall  have  them  described  to  us;  for  to  obtain  and  to 
disseminate,  all  the  facts  which  may  from  lime  to  time  he  dis- 
covered as  to  the  mineral  riches  of  the  Stale,   will  probably 
always  be  deemed  an  object  of  importance  to  this  society.     I 
am  aware  that  a  society  like  this,  without  funds,  and  without 
many  scientific  associatosof  wealth  and  leisure,  cannot  prom- 
ise itself  to  obtain  a  Geological  survey  of  the  whole,  or  even 
of  any  very  considerable  part  of  the  State  in  many  years;  but 
this  society  may  commence  the  work,  and  when  we  shall  have 
proved  that   we  have  at  command  the  necessary  science,   to 
complete  it,  we  need  not  doubt,  but  that  Ohio  will  follow  the 
example  of  Massachusetts  and  Tennessee,  and  take  under  her 
munificent  patronage,  the  completion   of  the  work.      To  con- 
struct a  good  Geological  Map.  requires   much  industry,  care, 
and  science;  it  should  exhibit  the  different  soils  of  the  Stator 
and  the  different  rock,  and  coal  formations,  by  distinct  and  ac- 
curately marked  boundaries;  on   such  a  map,   should  be  seen, 
the  beds  of  limestone,  distinguishing  each  quality  and  its  extent, 
so  of  sand  stone,  of  the  different  slates,  of  the  coal  measures, 
the  silicious  formations,  and  the  ores,  and  beds  of  Gypsum. 
The  value  and  utility  of  such  a  map,  will  be  at  once  obvious 
from  a  simple  description  if  it.    I  know  of    no   such  complete 
Geological  map  of  any  part  of  this  country.     Professor  Hitch- 
cock in  his  Geological  map  of  Massachusetts  has  done  much, 
but  his  map  is  incomplete.     Of  the  survey  of  Tennessee;  now 
making  by  Professor  Troost,  (a  member  of  this  society)    we 
of  course  can  know  nothing,  except  that  from  the  science  and 
accuracy  of  the  Professor,  may  be  expected,  a  pattern  we  maybe 
emulous  to  imitate.  The  different  rock  formations  in  the  United 
Staes,    are  indicated    with    general   accuracv  in    Maclure's 
map,  but  the  venerable  father  of  Geological  science  in  Ameri- 
ca, aimed  only  to  give  a  general  outline  of  the  Geology  of  the 
Union;  and  this  he  has  accomplished. 

In  Zoology  much  has  been  dene  in  the  other  States,  and 
something  in  our  own:  yet  it  is  believed  that  we  have  birds 
■which  have  eluded  the  industrious  researches  of  Wilson,  Buo- 
naparte and  Audubon;  and  animals  which  have  not  been  class- 
ed by  Harlan,  nor  described  by  any  other  writer;  of  reptiles 
the  known  Massasagua  or  Black  Rattle-snake  of  our  northern 
counties  has  not  been  described;  it  would  not  have  escaped  the 
vigilance  of  Daudin,  but  his  examinations  did  not  extend  to  its 
peculiar  haunts;  so  that  the  diligent  student  will  find  new  spe- 
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ties,  in  the  various  families,  to  reward  his  labours,  and  enrich 
the  collections.  The  Fishes  of  America,  including  it  is  believed 
every  species  as  yet  found  in  our  rivers  and  lakes;  have  been 
drawn  and  described,  by  our  associate  Lesueur;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  want  of  patronage  will  not  defeat  the  intention  of  publish- 
ing his  Itchthyology  in  this  country.  The  insects  of  Ohio  have 
been  collected  by  our  associate  Say,  and  elegant  figures,  with 
accurate  descriptions  of  some  of  them,  may  be  found  in  that 
authors  Entomolgy,  and  many  more  remain  to  le  described  in 
the  future  volumes  of  that  work.  The  same  gentleman,  is  now 
engaged  in  a  newr  and  splendid  work  on  the  shells  of  America, 
and  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  enough  known,  amongst  such  of 
our  citizens  as  have  ability  and  taste  to  patronize  such  works, 
that  there  is  now  publishing,  in  the  western  country,  a  work  on 
a  branch  of  Natural  History  now  much  cultivated;  which  for 
its  variety  and  the  elegance  of  its  delineations,  rivals  whatever 
of  similar  kind,  has  been  produced  by  the  science  and  art  cf 
Europe;  and  yet  little  as  this  work  is  known  amongst  us,  prob- 
ably the  Conchology  has  more  subscribers  in  Ohio,  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

Of  animals  that  iormerly  lived  ill  our  forests,  or  upon  our 
plains,  the  Mammoth  is  supposed  to  be  an  extinct  species.  The 
'bones  recently  dug  up  on  the  Tuscarawas  below  Massillon,  are 
perhaps  the  only  proof  we  have,  that  such  an  animal  was  ever 
within  our  boundaries.  Other  species  which  have  become  ex- 
tinct at  a  more  remote  period  of  time,  will  probably  be  discov- 
ered, when  our  fossil  remains  shall  be  collected  and  described. 
The  Buffalo  and  the  Elk  were  numerous  at  no  distant  time  up- 
on our  prairies,  and  in  our  forests;  the  former  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  latter  is  nowr  rarely  seen  by  the  hunter;  the 
Naturalist  who  would  describe  these,  or  the  beaver,  from  living 
nature,  may  not  find  a  specimen  within  our  borders  of  either; 
and  soon  the  progress  of  cultivation  will  drive  oflf  or  destroy 
the  carnivorous  inhabitants  that  yet  linger  in  our  woodlands. 
Man  is  not  the  only  animal,  who  drives  out,  or  destroys,  a  kin- 
dred species,  to  occupy  its  place.  The  Zoology  of  Ohio  even 
now,will  embrace  from  the  Genus  Homo,  to  that  o(  Mus,  species, 
which  have  disappeared  and  are  disappearing,  and  giving  way 
to  new  species  or  varieties. 

Such  is  a  rude  and  hasty  outline  of  what  may  be  done  by  this 
society;  if  it  should  then  be  asked  what  good  can  such  a  socie- 
ty do?  it  maybe  answered,  that  it  may  materially  aid  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  by  collecting  all  the  facts  which  may  be 
known  upon  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  by  pub- 
lishing such  collection?.     To  accomplish  any  thing  very  useful 
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however,  we  must  all  take  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
society;  we  must  all  contribute  to  enlarge  the  common  stock  of 
knowledge.  By  becoming  a  voluntary  member  of  any  society, 
the  person  so  becoming  a  member  undertakes  to  discharge  his 
duties  to  such  society.  Whatever  may  be  the  purpose  and  ob- 
ject of  association,  it  does  not  comport  with  honesty  and  good 
faith,  for  any  member  to  withhold  his  due  share  of  Jabor  to  the 
common  stock  of,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  As- 
sociated as  we  are,  with  such  professions  as  our  title  holds  out 
to  the  world,  we  cannot  be  idle,  and  submit  to  be  mere  nomin- 
al members,  without  incurring  the  contempt  that  awaits  upon 
vain  and  ignorant  pretension.  We  may  not  be  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  State;  no  one  of  us  may  be  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  Philosophy  of  nature,  and  yet  each  one 
of  us  have  knowledge  of  some  facts,  concerning  the  civil,  or 
natural  History  of  the  State,  not  known  to  all;  yet  worth  com- 
municatiag;  each  one  of  us  may  acquire  knowledge  of  other 
iacts,  by  enquiry  and  observation;  and  if  the  individual  stock 
should  be  small,  not  so  the  aggregate,  that  would  form  a  mass 
which  no  one  individual  could  collect. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  collectors  of  specimens,  and  as  writers 
of  memoirs,  upon  Historical  and  Philosophical  subject*,  that  the 
members  of  this  society  may  make  their  labours  useful  to  man- 
kind. If  hitherto  labours  for  subsistence,  and  to  procure  the 
means  of  comfortable  living,  have  necessarily  occupied  the  pri- 
mary and  almost  undivided  attention  of  most  of  us;  if  even 
education  has  been  neglected  and  postpone  I:  the  formation  of 
this  society,  is  evidence,  that  men  in  Ohio  begin  to  think  the  first 
rude  labours,  and  privations,  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a 
new  country  are  passed;  that  they  have  leisure  to  look  about 
them,  to  examine  more  minutely,  the  situation  in  which  they 
are  placed:  to  recall,  and  record,  the  scenes  they  have  passed 
through,  and  to  analyze  wtth  deeper  attention,  the  physical 
properties  which  surround  them.  May  it  not  also  be  consider- 
ed as  evidence  of  a, greatly  increased  interest  in  the  education 
of  youth?  this  is  emphatically  a  matter  of  fact  age,  men  delight 
not  now  as  formerly  in  abstract  theories,  and  wayward  imagin- 
ings; the  subtleties  of  dialectics,  are  giving  way  to  the  truths 
of  science;  and  education,  is  ceasing  to  content  itself,  with 
learning  the  languages,  or  storing  up  the  opinions  of  past  ages; 
and  is  endeavoring  to  reach  the  unknown  truths  it  seeks  to  find, 
through  those  which  jare  known  and  acknowledged.  We  may 
add,  and  I  trust  loill  axlcl,  largely  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  by 
thus  associating  together  and  aiding  each  other  in  our  enquiries; 
vet  probably,  we  wohH  not  thus  susociatfl  mere'v  for.onr  'ndi- 
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,iuual  benefit,  we  look  beyond  that,  and  up  the  long  vista  of 
the  future,  imagine  that  we  see  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Ohio, 
throng  that  temple  of  science,  the  foundation  of  which  we  may 
now  be  laying,  In  its  beneficial  influence  upon  the  education  of 
youth,  may  then  consist  the  principal  advantage  which  can  re- 
sult, from  this  association.  What  has  placed  scientific  Frarce  at 
the  head  of  civilized  nations?  what  has  produced  from  her 
children  and  in  her  language  more  numerous  and  better  works, 
in  every  branch  of  science,  and  art,  than  have  been  produced 
by  all  other  nations?  I  should  answer  it  is  her  garden  of  plants, 
her  unrivalled  museum  of  Natural  History;  the  effect  and  the 
cause  of  scientific  associations. 

If  any  one  should  think,  that  a  State  which  dates  its  origin 
only  forty  four  years  back,  cannot  expect  to  rival  France  in  her 
scientific  establishments;  they  may  consider  that  it  is  two  hun- 
dred years  since  Doctor  La  Brosse  commenced  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  under  the  patronage  of  a  king,  who  had  at  command  the 
wealth  of  a  Nation,  then  the  most  wealthy  in  Christendom; 
that  it  has  been  a  favorite  object  with  all  the  governments,  and 
with  the  people  of  France;  who  have  spared  no  expence  to 
make  it  the  most  perfect  establishment  of  the  kind  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  And  reflect,  that  this  institution,  is  commenced 
at  an  era  much  more  auspicious  to  the  progress  of  knowledge;  in 
a  government  of  greatly  superior  strength,  and  vigor,  and  a- 
mongst  a  people  who  have  students,  if  not  masters,  in  arts  and 
sciences  which  were  not  known  in  the  age  of  Louis  the  thir- 
teenth;— and  estimate  what  may  be  done  here  in  two  hundred 
years,  if  that  strength  and  vigor,  the  fruit  of  liberty,  shall  rot 
be  extinguished  in  the  madness  of  civil  dissention. 

When  we  consider  that  the  study  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Na- 
tural History  in  America,  are  both  recent,  and  what  advances 
have  been  made  in  knowledge  within  a  few  years;  and  perceive 
that  science  is  even  now  preferred  to  learning,  that  the  opinions 
of  men  however  learned,  art*  less'valued  and  sought  for,  than  the 
laws  and  phenomena  of  physical  being;  we  may  expect  with 
confidence,  that  greater  progress  will  be  made  by  the  genera- 
tion which  is  soon  to  take  our  place,  and  be  encouraged  to 
leave  for  its  use,  all  that  may  be  discovered  and  arranged  by 
our  diligence.  But  this  society  whose  resident  members  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  State,  cannot  do  more  than  hold  an- 
nual meetings,  and  give  general  direction  to  the  efforts  of  indi- 
vidual members.  To  succeed  in  the  "objects  and  designs"  of 
this  institution,  we  must  have  a  place  of  deposit,  for  the  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  collections,  of  the  society;  and  this  must 
$>eat  the  seat  of  government.    I  trust  that  before  long  we  shall 
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also  procure  ground  for  a  Botanic  Garden  and  means  to  culti- 
vate it;  it  is  therefore  desirable,  and  even  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  this  association,  that  the  people  of  Columbus  and  its 
vicinity,  should  take  a  lively  interest  in  its  success;  there  should 
be  members  enough  here  to  hold  quarterly  meetings,  to  receive 
communications  from  members,  and  to  arrange  and  superintend 
the  printing  a  journal,  of  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery; 
as  often  as  sufficient  valuable  matter  should  be  collected,  for 
such  publication.  The  settlement  of  this  Slate  has  been  such, 
that  to  what  extent,  and  by  whom  the  sciences  are  cultivated 
in  one  part  of  the  State,  is  unknown  in  ether  parts;  the  Botan- 
ist of  Muskingum,  cannot  now  communicate  his  discoveries  to 
the  Botanist  ot  Montgomery  county,  for  he  knows  not  of  his 
existence;  a  new  animal,  or  plant,  or  mineral,  may  be  found, 
and  the  Naturalists  of  Paris,  or  London  be  apprised  of  the  fact, 
and  have  specimens  before  them,  befere  men  engaged  in  the 
same  studies,  and  in  the  same  State,  will  know  any  thing  of  the 
matter.  This  society  may  concentrate  such  scattered  rays  of 
knowledge,  and  bring  togclher  what  is  now  spread  over  the 
whole  Slate,  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  hoped  and  expected, 
that  it  will  unite  all  the  lovers  and  cultivators  of  natural  sci- 
ence, and  bring  them  into  communication  with  each  other;  and 
by  means  of  a  journal  of  (heir  proceedings  and  discoveries,  in 
communication  with  fellow  laborers  every  where. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  men  in  different  sections  of  the 
State,  of  learning  and  science  now  strangers  to  each  other  who 
will  become  members  of  this  society;  the  number  of  such  will 
increase,  if  education  receives  the  support  and  attention,  prom- 
ised by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  members  of  a  society  living 
so  dispersed,  and  remote  from  the  seat  of  government  cannot  be 
constant  in  attendance  upon  our  meetings;  nor  should  such  at- 
tendance be  expected,  or  required;  a  member  residing  at 
Cleaveland,  Hamilton,  or  Marietta,  to  whom  a  journey  hither 
may  be  verry  inconvenient,  may  send  a  memoir,  on  some  inter- 
esting subject,  to  be  read  to  thenicet;ng,by  some  friend  of  the  au- 
thor. Those  who  reside  in  this  neighborhood  must  sustain  this 
society,  they  must  always  compose  a  majority  of  its  officers, 
and  transact  its  ordinary  business;  permit  me  then  to  remind 
those  of  you  who  are  citizens  of  this  capital,  that  on  your  pat- 
riotism and  love  of  science,  the  future  prospertiy  and  usefulness 
of  this  society  will  mainly  depend.  Without  your  vigorous  co- 
operation it  may  continue,  in  all  the  iorms  of  a  society  legally 
organized,  but  if  it  has  not  snch  co-oporation,  if  it  is  planted 
in  an  ungenial  soil  it  will  certainlv  wither  and  decay. 
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